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The Chronicles of Robin Hood 


ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 
Illustrated in colour and line by C. Walter Hodges 


The bowmen crouch among the forest trees and bushes, 
their bows strung and ready and their naked swords 
across their knees. Robin of Barnesdale, their leader, is 
among them, waiting to give the signal for attack. There 
is a long silence, then an arrow sings through the air and 
lands within inches of the Sheriff of Nottingham—and we 
are back in the days when Robin Hood, outlawed and 
dispossessed, roamed Sherwood Forest with his men in 
Lincoln green. 


Many prose renderings of the old ballads have been written, 
but none has surpassed, in vigour and validity, this robust 
account by the author of The Queen Elizabeth Story, who 
in both books shows her gifts for reviving the colour and 
spirit of another age, and her natural skill as a story-teller. 


OXFORD ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


Oxford University Press - 














New Junior Fiction and other Children’s Books 
The Cave RICHARD CHURCH 


‘Satisfying in every respect . . . the story is credible, exciting, and in- 
teresting. Older boys and those girls who like boys’ books will find 
here a story worth the attention and concentration it demands.’ funior 
Bookshelf. Illustrated by CLARKE HUTTON. 8s. 6d. net 


Roly’s Dogs KITTY BARNE 


Training the dog-characters for her Uncle Roly’s dramatic dog-film, 
Thirza, heroine of the author’s Bracken, My Dog, provides another 
fascinating story. Illus. by ALICE MOLONY. Large cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


The Seventh Pig PATRICIA LYNCH 


A collection of nineteen Irish fairy stories, and each one a delight, by the 
author of the much-loved King of the Tinkers, etc. With 30 pages of 
line drawings by J. SULLIVAN. 8s. 6d. net 


The Secret Fortress JOYCE REASON 


By the author of Bran the Bronze-Smith. ‘Of a higher order than much 
juvenile fiction to-day . . . a story of the Norman conquest.’ The Times 
Literary Supplement. Frontispiece in colour and 25 drawings by 
S. VAN ABBE, R.B.A. 8s. 6d. net 


Remember Mrs. Munch GERALD BULLETT 


A new edition of the popular story, long out of print, of Mrs. Munch the 
hare who led the Robinson children into strange adventures in search of 
the Dokus. With 31 line drawings by HAYDN MACKEY. 5s. net 


The Little Boy & His House 
STEPHEN BONE & M. ADSHEAD 


An entirely new edition of this big picture-story-book, with 14 double- 
page lithographic illustrations in full colour, and many in black-and- 
white, by these well-known author-artists. Cr. 4to. 8s. 6d. net 


Children’s Illustrated Classics 


‘An edition to be proud of.’ Junior Bookshelf. Each with 8 colour 
plates and numerous line drawings by such artists as S. van Abbé, 
Charles Folkard, etc. Size 8 by 5} in. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
Stevenson’s TREASURE ISLAND; Alcott’s LITTLE WOMEN; Hughes’s TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS; MacDonald’s THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN; 
MacDonald’s THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE; Ballantyne’s THE CORAL ISLAND}; 
Carola Oman’s ROBIN HOOD; Hawthorne’s A WONDER BOOK; Hawthorne’s 
TANGLEWOOD TALES; Anna Sewell’s BLACK BEAUTY; SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 
SON; GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES. 
Coming February 1951: Johanna Spyri’s HEIDI 
Selma Lagerliéf’s THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS 





Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue of Children’s Books 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 











COLLINS 
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MAGAZINE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Some features im the December issue. 
SERIAL STORY 
NOEL STREATFEILD. The Bell Family. 
FEATURE 





NATURE PARLIAMENT, the popular B.B.C. 
Children’s Feature specially adapted for Collins 
Magazine, with Peter Scott, Derek McCulloch, 
L. Hugh Newman and James Fisher. 


STORY 


SCHOOL FOR HEAD HUNTERS by Ursula 
Bower, author of Naga Path. 


PHOTO FEATURE 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES being filmed. 

BOOK CLUB 
Reviews, Authors’ Album, Competitions, Quiz, 
Book Reviews by children. 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT TO DELIVER MONTHLY 


or send 26s. for one year’s subscription (including postage) 
to Collins Magazine, 14, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1 
Specimen copy will be sent free on application. 
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NOVELS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Monica Edwards 


BLACK HUNTING WHIP. A family 
taking a derelict farm discover the 
diary of a boy who lived there long 
ago, and decide to fulfil the vow he 
was unable to keep. [Ilustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Joanna Cannan 
I WROTE A PONY BOOK. Despite 


all obstacles, a young schoolgirl decides 
to write a pony book, which, with 
perseverance, she manages during term 
time and holidays. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Anne Barrett 
CATERPILLAR HALL. Penelope 


buys a magic umbrella which intro- 
duces her to Miss Pelham and Cater- 
pillar Hall, and helps to bring 
happiness to all the members of her 
household. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Klaxon 
ALOYSIUS LET LOOSE. Whether 


at home or at school, Lousy has a 
genius for doing the right thing in 
the wrong way. Here is a delightfully 
humorous collection .of stories about 
this favourite character. Illus. 8s. 6d. 














The Sheepdog’s Tales 


KATHLEEN COLLISON-MORLEY. Twelve tales about 
wild flowers and animals, told by Rough, an Old English 
Sheepdog, to Mary, a little girl spending her holidays on 
Ages 9—12. Illustrated 5s 


To be a Ballerina 


PAMELA BROWN. The author of those popular books for 
young people, Blue Door Venture, The Swish of the 
Curtain, Maddy Alone, and Golden Pavements now gives 
us a collection of six delightful stories. Some have already 
been broadcast and dramatised. Illustrated 7s éd 


STANDARD WORKS BY H. E. MARSHALL 


. 
Our Empire Story 
A History of the British Empire for Boys and Girls. ‘It is 
to speak too highly of this fine volume.’— 
Western Morning News. Illustrated in colour 15s 


Our Island Story 


A new History of England for Boys and Girls. ‘The 
intelligent child will read these historic tales with delight, 
and master’ unconsciously the landmarks of Englisin 
history.’—British Weekly Illustrated in colour 15s 


!A worthy successor to this author’s delightful Our Island 
Story.'—Scotsman. 
Skelton, J. Hassall and Shaw Crompton reproduced in full 
Bold Type. 15s T 











Scotland’s Story 


With 20 original drawings by J. R 


NELSON 


Parkside - Edinburgh 
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The “Freddy” Books 


These gay, lively books about Freddy, the intelligent pig, are 
fast gaining the affections of English children of 7-I1 years. 


FREDDY’S FIRST ADVENTURE 
FREDDY THE EXPLORER - FREDDY THE DETECTIVE 


each cloth bound, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, with 
numerous illustrations by Geoffrey:Higham 












‘Altogether we must 
be grateful to Walter 
Brooks for having pro- 
vided so pleasing an 
addition to the muster 
of American books 
»which have found a 
2 place in the hearts of 
pe, English children.’ 
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SATURDAY ADVENTURE 


‘is Mr. John Pudney’s first entry into the field of 
children’s books and a most successful entry it is ... 
exciting and well worked-out story... he is to be 
congratulated on an excellent, up-to-date tale— 
perhaps one of the best of its kind since 
H. G. Wells’ stories of scientific adventures’ 


LORNA Lewis in The Junior Bookshelf 
Ilustrated 7s 6d 
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Gud Blytr 


The *‘ Adventure’ Series 


There are now six titles in this enormously popular series 
of exciting, humourous and mysterious stories which 
delight all children from eight to twelve years of age. The 
most recent addition is The Ship of Adventure. The five 
earlier titles are The Island, The Castle, The Valley, The 
Sea and The Mountain of Adventure. They are all illus- 
trated by Stuart Tresilian and can be obtained from any 
bookseller priced 8s. 6d. each. 


The Christmas Book 


A delightful book which tells the story of Christmas Day 
and the many legends surrounding it. Illustrated 6s. 


Rubbalong Tales 
Twenty-two charming tales for small children of a little 
cobbler and his-adventures-in-Tip Top Village. 
Illustrated 5s. 


Some Other Titles 


Among the other favourites of Miss Blyton’s which are 
available are I'll Tell You a Story and I'll Tell You Another 
illustrated by Eileen Soper, 6s. More short stories for 
younger children are contained in The Conjuring Wizard 
and other Stories and The Little White Duck and other 
Stories, illustrated by Eileen Soper and priced at 6s, each. 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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Three Ideal Christmas Books for Children 
from 10 to 15 years 





The Children’s 


= e 
Pilgrims Progress 
Adapted by L, J. CAUNTER from John Bunyan’s classic 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock 
For children to fully understand and appreciate Pilgrim's 
Progress, they can do no better than read this simplified 
version which is specially edited for children and leaves 
the reader with a clear idea of the book in its original 
form. 


Crown 8vo. Approx. 160 pages. Cloth bound with 4-colour 
jacket. Nine 4-colour plates and 30 line illustrations. 7%. 6d. 


The Shape of Ships 


§ 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
. , : 
§ Written and Illustrated by WILLIAM McDOWELL, A.M.I.N.A. § 
§ The story of the development of ships written by an § 
author with a profound knowledge of the subject. The 
§ book contains much material which has hitherto been un- § 
§ published, while the illustrations are a delight in their § 
artistry and nautical accuracy. 
§ Demy 8vo. Approx. 240 pages. Cloth bound with coloured § 
§ jacket 45 line illustrations and 16 colour illustrations. 8s. 6d. § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
N § 
§ § 
§ § 
§ § 
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Greatheart 

By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD 

Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 
As a puppy, Greatheart, the Alsatian, ran away and living 
in the wild became, in a winter of famine, the friend of 
stricken creatures. By so doing he was outlawed until his 
eventual meeting with Lionel Radmore to whom he sur- 
rendered his canine heart. 

Demy 8vo0. Approx. 208 pages. Cloth bound with 4-colour 
jacket 16 black and white illustrations. , 8s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 





Hutchinson’s Children’s Books 


HUTCHINSON’S HOUSE, LONDON W.1. 
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* JUST OUT » 


Odysseus the Wanderer 


AUBREY DE SELINCOURT 
Illustrated by Norman Meredith 


A retelling of the first and greatest of adventure stories 
from the departure from Troy to final return. Let a reader 
speak for us :— 

“*A green comber broke over her, half filling the hold. 
All was lost.’ That is but one of the countless hair-raising 
adventurous terrors which even Dick Barton could not 
equal. Circe the witch, who turned half of his crew to 
pigs, Polyphemus, Scylla and Charybdis, the beautiful 
Calypso and Nausicaa: all he met with on his homeward 
voyage. At home he has to fight for his own house. Al- 
together a most thrilling story for both young and old.” 
Patrick Brogan, aged 12, son of Professor D. W. Brogan. 
Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. net. (11-14). (For children of 11-14) 


OLDER BOOKS 
Columbus Sails Cc. WALTER HODGES 


School Librarian: ‘Such books are rare—as rare as a 
Treasure Island. I would rank it with Tarka the Otter as 
one of the books which should be within the reach of every 
child in the country.’ 9s. net (11-16). 


Marooned in Dubu Cove by EVELYN CHEESMAN 
A first rate ‘Swiss Family Robinson’ story with a New 
Guinea setting, written from first hand experience. 

88. 6d. net (11-14). 


The Voyage of the Indian Brig 

by WINIFRED HOLMES 

A fine adventure story set in the Indian Ocean, also written 
from first hand experience 8s. 6d. net. (11-14). 


The Adventure of Looking 

by HERVEY ADAMS, of Tonbridge School. Apollo: Archi- 
tecture, ballet, ancient and ultra-modern art, shop window 
dressing: all are dealt with in stimulating fashion. One 
envies his pupils, for he makes looking really an adven- 
ture. 128. 6d. net. 


Modern Table Tennis by JACK CARRINGTON 
An introduction to the game by Britain’s leading coach. 
Fully illustrated. 6s. net. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON 





























WARNE 


A selection of outstanding new Rewards for Boys and Girls. 
Thrilling, full-length stories by the best authors. Each 
volume is strongly bound in cloth, with colour frontispiece 
and jacket. 


Boys THE TREASURE LIBRARY _ 58. net each 


CAPTAIN OF TWO SCHOOLS 


By HYLTON CLEAVER. B. J. Jones, the sports wonder and 
head boy of an old established school, is chosen to be head 
boy of a famous public school evacuated to his town. The 
story deals with the various problems which face him in 
his effort to keep the peace between the two schools. 


THE GOLD OF GABRIA 


By S. C. MASON. Skirmishes with camel thieves, capture 
by the army of the half-mad Italian ‘‘ Master of the World,” 
and many other adventures, form an exciting story set 
against the East African desert background. 


MUTINY! 
By A. HARCOURT BURRAGE. Stowaways! Too late they 
discover the voyage is under ‘‘ sealed orders."’ The wire- 
less useless, the villainous erew divided—such is the situ- 
ation, fraught with danger, thrills and excitement. 




















































Boys THE CROWN LIBRARY 


STRANGE DEVICES 


By I. O. EVANS. A thrilling story of the historic siege of 
Syracuse, and a fascinating account of Archimedes and 
his gang of engineers. IUustrated with maps and many 
line drawings. 


Girls 


GREEN CANVAS AND SAWDUST 


By BUTCH REYNOLDS. An exciting and realistic story of 
circus life, told by one who knows full well the hard and 
sometimes unhappy life behind the gaiety of the Big Top 
and the laughing crowds. 


LET THE BOYS & GIRLS NEWS SHEET 
Give you up-to-the-minute information of juvenile fiction. 
School, adventure, historical and mystery stories—first 
class reading by famous authors. Please write for free 
copy. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C2 


68. net each 
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BOOKS, CHILDREN, 

AND MEN 

by 

PAUL HAZARD 
This comprehensive analy- 
sis of the national traits 
of children’s literature dis- 
cusses children’s books with 
pleasure and with gusto. 
It is an essential volume for 


all professional workers 
with children’s books, 
stimulating, revealing and 


delightful. 
24]- 

Sole British Agents: 
THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 
STRINES HOUSE 
KIRKBURTON 
HUDDERSFIELD 
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PUREE OE sR 
FROM ROLLO TO 
TOM SAWYER 
by 
ALICE M. JORDAN 
A collection of genial mel- 
low papers on children’s 
books of the nineteenth 
century. The author, until 


her retirement, was Super- 
visor of Work With Child- 


ren at Boston (U.S.A.) 
Public Library. 
28 | - 


Sole British Agents: 


THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 
STRINES HOUSE 
KIRKBURTON 
HUDDERSFIELD 














BROWN BURROWS BOOKS 


These entrancing new stories of Brown 
Burrows village are illustrated in line and 
full colour by Patricia Turner. 


Written 








3s. 6d. each 
PRETZEL is an uncommonly lengthy 


dachsund, his proportions win prizes at the 
shows but fail to win his hearts desire. 


SPOTTY is a rabbit, the only member of 
his family not a uniformly spotless white. 
Both stories have happy endings. 4s. each 


CHATTO AND WINDUS 


by Dorothy Clewes. 
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FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Marco Polo MAURICE COLLIS 
We asked Maurice Collis to write a biography of Marco Polo 
that would be enjoyed by young as well as adult readers, and 
this clear and simple narrative is the result. Without writing 
down, he presents the famous traveller for the first time in 
modern perspective—a story with a wealth of good reading for 
young and old alike. illustrated. 8/6 


The Story of the Highway AGNES ALLEN 
Agnes Allen’s The Story of Your Home won the Library Associa- 
tion Carnegie Medal for an outstanding children’s book. Her new 
story is an equally skilful blend of entertainment and instruction, 
which will enthral children while developing before them the 
changing pageant of the English Highway. illustrated. 9/6 


Flossie and Bossie EVA LE GALLIENNE 
An entrancing story about two small bantam hens, one unattrac- 
tive but lovable, the other beautiful and selfish, whose little 
world is convincingly depicted while the underlying moral of 
the tale is subtly revealed. illustrated. 8/6 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages, 





Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showreoms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 


Tew. 5049 
haps 
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Illustration by Irene Hawkins from The Cobbdler’s Shop (Faber) 
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Illustration by Patricia W. Turner from Henry Hare’s Boxing 
Match (Chatto & Windus) 


How I look at Children’s Books I. 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


OOKS are a means of learning more about 

a world than is possible in the experience of 

one lifetime, as well as to provide entertain- 

ment; and though for children positive 

entertainment is of prime importance if they 
are to read at all, that is no reason why children’s books 
should not be considered by standards wholly compar- 
able with those applied to adult literature. 

We are so nervous of even seeming to interfere with 
the natural inclinations and developments of children 
that many people look with suspicion on any planning 
of books which aims at helping and giving information. 
Nevertheless, books do not, like Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Topsy, just grow; they have to be planned and 
some standards of quality have also to be shaped and 
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recognised by authors, publishers, booksellers and 
everyone else who is interested in bringing books and 
children together. Moreover, it is generally under- 
stood to-day, that every child who has not lost 
initiative through unhappy circumstances, wants to 
learn, wants to grow up. And it is clear too, that grow- 
ing up cannot be accomplished satisfactorily without 
the assimilation of a great many things outside the or- 
dinary school curriculum. What we so often forget is 
the state of ignorance of new born babes, and the 
myriad items of common knowledge they discover and 
accept before they can even walk. While still in the 
cradle, they are learning rapidly and soon know with 
certainty whether mother really means what she says. 
or can be prevailed over by wails and howls. They 
discover that they have feet as well as hands; can make 
noises at will by working lips and tongue; that they 
can move from place to place—then, at once, they are 
all eagerness to scramble off after new worlds to con- 
quer, new things to do and see. Bright-eyed, they 
watch all that goes on, and try to take part in it. As 
soon as they can run about, they make off, out of doors 
with all the life of the street to discover, including the 
commonest marvels of modern invention—the buses, 
trains, aeroplanes, etc. Their goals leap steadily 
ahead, on towards freedom and independence and 
maturity. 

The early anxiety to get on equal terms with father 
and mother is both incentive and goal. Every child 
wants to be able to judge for himself, to know the 
why’s and how’s of everyday life with some measure 
of reliability, to hold his own in talk and argument. 

Few of us realise how much a child is learning in 
those earliest years. We take it all for granted, as 
though knowledge is acquired through some involun- 
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tary physical reaction in the tissues, or by magic, 
instead of by the active play of intelligence on experi- 
ence in every kind of contact with the outside world. 

Children’s ignorance—unlike that of their elders— 
is only lack of experience, not to be lightly attributed 
(as a good many of the people who write for them seem 
to do) to stupidity, idiocy or obstinacy. 

As we grow up, almost inevitably, we become sub- 
merged in the complicated pattern of modern every- 
day life and forget what lies behind it. We forget, 
for instance, what it felt like to have one’s eyes only 
three feet from the pavement, or that no one under- 
stands at sight that the turning of an electric light 
switch involves something more complicated than the 
striking of a match. 

A great part of the general knowledge picked up in 
childhood comes from nosing about and asking ques- 
tions, knocking up against all the available kinds of 
people and finding out what they are like and what 
they have to tell; employing vigorously all the time 
the five senses and intelligence, looking, feeling and 
touching, biting and tasting, smelling, listening; using 
brains to understand; thinking, calculating, remember- 
ing; and, for those who have discovered how to, using 
imagination and insight as well. 

When boys and girls go out to their first jobs in the 
great world, they are lucky if they have somehow 
acquired what we call nous—that compound of 
common sense and general knowledge of the world 
which will recommend those who have it as useful 
sensible people. By virtue of which, moreover, they 
will find the confidence to deal with ‘all the new and 
vital problems of their everyday life. Ignorance will 
certainly prove a handicap: and ignorance of the 
‘ways of the world will be a far greater handicap than 
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the lack of secondary school education. 

Books, particularly those read voluntarily outside the 
world of school, do not suggest themselves readily to 
children as a source of information—and that is not 
surprising, for what they offer has been in the past too 
rarely reliable; and, of course, the child’s search for 
information is not as conscious or deliberate as in a 
treasure hunt where there are clear rules, clues and a 
given objective. Most often the child simply rushes 
hither and thither with an unspoken How ? or Why ? 
in the back of his mind. These have arisen out of some 
practical problem encountered in his daily round. He 
may risk a direct question to one of the few people he 
has decided to trust, but the enquiries are most likely to 
be pursued in secret. 

Books could help. They could offer profit as well 
as pleasure. There could—indeed, there should—be 
a reliable level of truth and reality behind all child- 
ren’s stories, showing the readers the world as it 
actually appears to all sorts of people living and work- 
ing in it. Falsehood should never be offered them in 
the guise of truth so that it cannot be recognised as 
fiction by the child. This is of special importance 
to-day when we have such accomplished writers at 
work for children, for the greater their powers, the 
more convincingly will they give the whole semblance 
of truth to what they write, and the harder will it be 
for children with their limited experience, to know 
what to believe, and what to enjoy as make-believe. 

It may be worth remarking how strongly many child- 
ren feel about this. When they have read, for instance, 
some story of ingenious invention which has thrilled 
them to the marrow, it would be natural to dash along 
to a friend’s house to share the thrill, but if it was only 
a yarn after all—what humiliation is felt when some 
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knowing person there exposes the deception, with a 
scornful : “You don’t believe all that rubbish do you?” 

It will, I hope, be evident that I am using “ truth” 
in a wider sense that that of mere facts. Truth is, of 
course, more than the report from the constable’s note- 
book on a police court case; more even than the 
verifiable facts. 

I once heard a learned Judge explain that the jury 
hear the evidence, are instructed as to the law, but 
judge the prisoner according to their own knowledge 
of human behaviour in ordinary everyday life. 

The last phrase has struck me increasingly as a 
standard of truth and reality which could be aimed 
at in all children’s books. Is it not, in fact, the basic 
test of a book’s lasting appeal ? Do not the classics 
thrive or die, according to how true a reflection each 
young generation finds in them of human behaviour in 
the everyday life of their own day ? Robinson Crusoe 
survives two hundred and thirty years after it was 
written because even a child’s present day experiences 
confirm Defoe’s understanding of human nature, and 
not merely as a fantasy or a pipe dream. Again, is not 
the puzzle of the Alice books which misfire so often 
with children but retain their evergreen-ness with the 
population as a whole, mainly that a longer perspec- 
tive than children have, and a maturer understanding 
of human behaviour in ordinary life is necessary for the 
full appreciation of Carroll’s mind P 

All good literature is founded on truth—and perhaps 
that is why so little that has been written for children 
ranks as literature. 

We need far more truth in our children’s books; far 
greater truth in characterisation and about human 
relationships between adult and adult, and adult and 
child, as well as between children. We need to tell 
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more of the truth about the world and the way men 
live in it, the work they do and what it feels like to be 
doing it; about the everyday occupations as well as 
those which promise adventure, and particularly about 
those first jobs to which many readers will be looking 
forward. Tracts and handbooks will not do this satisfac- 
torily. Almost more than any other, such books need 
to get under the skin of the reader, so that the informa- 
tion emerges naturally from the context, convincing by 
the quality of characterisation and treatment. Thus 
from their leisure reading, children could come to 
adolescence and maturity knowing with some assurance 
what the world they are stepping out into, will be like; 
knowing something of what it feels like to be father 
or mother as well as a child; or a farmer, fisherman, 
miner, nurse, policeman, clerk in the civil service, 
teacher, cabinet minister. How it feels to live in the 
tropics or in Arctic regions, in Australia, Jamaica, 
France or Zululand. Perhaps they might even glean 
some inkling of how happiness is brought about in 
family life; how scientists work; how public affairs 
are managed. From reading how life probably seemed 
to people here in Britain a hundred, two hundred, five 
hundred years ago, they might get a feeling of the 
continuity of life through the centuries and of the 
gradual growth of the things that matter, of public 
conscience and the ideals of social and political 
freedom. 

There have been stories on such themes in the past, 
of course, but not many pass the test of examination 
in the light of common experience in everyday life. 
The difference between a good story and a mere thrill- 
er may lie very simply in different treatment of the 
same material—in a substantial relation to real life 
in the former, and in distorted characterisation, exag- 
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geration of circumstances and deliberate abandonment 
of real life values in the latter. 

Possible effects of differing treatment on the same 
material are easily demonstrated in the case of such 
material as Arthur Ransome used in his We didn’t 
mean to go to sea, with its plot about a boat at anchor 
with a group of children sleeping on board, with no 
grown-ups at hand to bear the burden of responsibility. 
In the night, the boat slipped her moorings and was 
carried out to sea on the tide. Waking to such a dis- 
covery would startle most people. If the children on 
board her proved to be ignorant of tides, channels or 
of how to manage a boat, catastrophe would be almost 
sure to follow. But if the author makes his children 
mischievous and destructive, the reader begins to 
suspect his intentions, and the outcome is anticipated 
with an extra quiver of excitement which does not 
arise wholly from concern for the fate of the charac- 
ters. The responsible author, having chosen this type 
of character would continue—and with no loss of 
interest—to describe as nearly as he could, how events 
would have turned out in real life. The sensational 
writer, not caring about actuality but only concerned 
to get the utmost of drama and suspense out of his plot 
would deliberately prevent his characters from doing 
anything that might tend to relieve the tension or save 
the situation. He would, in fact, use them as mere 
puppets, to make bad worse as though by accident, 
and to raise the emotional tension in the reader. He 
would get thrills enough, of course, but the story would 
have no real value. It would not ring true and would 
suffer under any detached re-reading intended to see 
how it all came about. 


The author may say, “ Well, it was my story anyway. 
I invented characters and plot; and what I say, goes.” 
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Yet, the curious fact is that, once characters and 
scene have been established the author is no longer 
master supreme. The characters he has invented have 
their own wills, rights and initiative; and unless these 
are respected, the whole run of the story becomes 
forced, faked. a 

Ransome’s story, treated in another way,could easily 
be made into one of the awful warning stories so dear 
to Victorian parents, with moral values distorted and 
the characters, again treated as puppets with no initia- 
tive of their own, reacting to some morbid sense of 
guilt, and drifting helplessly, almost fatalistically, to 
their doom presented by the author as the just punish- 
ment of a frightful deity bearing no relation to the 
Christian God. 

Ransome, of course, does none of these things. He 
gets the thrill of probability out of all he writes. Hav- 
ing chosen to set on his boat a group of ordinary 
sensible handy boys and girls, he lets them discover for 
themselves both the full horror of their predicament 
and the way out of it, each summoning to the aid of all, 
every scrap of previous experience or hear-say know- 
ledge that might help, with that extra something of 
consciousness that seems to come in moments of real 
danger to everyone who can remain calm enough to be 
aware of it. His children had, naturally, their 
moments of sick fright, but the need for courage and 
action prevented panic. 

Integrity, common sense and common knowledge 
make Ransome the master he is of this type of story, 
and have earned for him not only popularity but the 
trust of his readers who have tried him out, and proved 
that his directions and instructions work. 

Even in such simple stories as Beatrix Potter’s, the 
same standards of truth and reality are noticeable. The 
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little books have become classics just as surely as Little 
Women or Robinson Crusoe, and live by virtue of the 
scrupulous integrity of the mind which created them. 
Her genius was to comprehend with precision the var- 
iety and dimensions of a two or three-year old child’s 
experience, understanding and general knowledge. At 
first she wrote specifically for one small sick child, and 
used him as her guide for every word she used and all 
she painted ; but, with her own peculiarly sheltered 
life, she may well have kept clear memories of her 
own early experiences also. Certainly, every detail of 
her work, with the cosy intimate scenes and the mini- 
ature plots of wilfulness or disobedience, bringing in 
their train recognisably just and natural retribution, 
belong to the familiar everyday life of any small child. 


Our traditional fairy tales have survived for hun- 
dreds of years without being written down, because 
the common women found them worth rememberiag 
and passed them on to their children—or more prob- 
ably to their children’s children, in the less arduous 
days of old age. Their way of life may have been hard 
and unrewarding in terms of this world’s goods, but 
it yielded wisdom, and they understood human nature 
very well. The stories they preserved for us had in 
them something which their experience of everyday 
life confirmed, some basis of truth and reality through 
all the flights of fancy. It is, indeed, widely recog- 
nised that it is the core of meaning which distinguishes 
them from those flimsy fancies which are poured out 
nowadays almost by the million, and have in them 
neither feeling nor sense, let alone wisdom. 


We have come to expect wisdom in fairy tales, so 
that it sometimes seems as though we look for the phil- 
osophy in such tales as Hans Andersen’s, before even 
his magic, and much of what we find there is beyond 
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the comprehension of a child. Yet, in the case of 
Hans Andersen also his writing is so charged with 
truth that a child receives from it, even at the simplest 
level of understanding, some impression of truth, a 
small true picture of “the way of the world.” The 
Ugly Duckling, for instance, may wholly satisfy a 
child by its simple picture of the farmyard, with the 
stranger thrust in among the homely ducks and hens 
and turkeys—a situation which contains also a simple 
reflection of life in the nursery. Although the fuller 
significance of unrecognised _ potentiality may very 
well elude the young reader, the early impression may 
give him the key to deeper understanding later on, not 
only of the fairy tale, but of development in his own 
life and events in the outside world. 

Many children hoard and bury in themselves such 
half-understood ideas and experiences, resurrecting 
them from time to time to see what they look like and 
to extract something more from them. It is perhaps 
out of some such reserve that early standards and cri- 
teria are built up in secret as a sort of yardstick against 
which children measure privately the importance, 
probability and significance of new experiences and 
discoveries. 

If Hans Andersen put philosophy into his tales, 
Walter de la Mare, in our day, offers what almost 
amounts to experiments with living, into which he sets, 
jewel-wise, moments of sublime experience, through 
which have come to him some deep revelation of beau- 
ty as well as intimate comprehension of things seen. 
I can recall many such from his writing as clearly as 
though I had witnessed them with my own senses, the 
strange light of a dawn, for instance, the song of a bird, 
the movement of a fish in green water. 


He almost seems to hold in his hands an experience, 











Illustration by Clark Hutton from The Cave (Dent). 
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or idea, or the mere tag-end of a tale heard in child- 
hood—often commonplace enough at first sight, and to 
turn them over delicately, curiously, trying them this 
way and that, in the light of his imagination, asking 
himself perhaps, What would have happened if...... r 
or Just supposing...... this or that...... ? Supposing, 
for example, one could live for ever : what, in the light 
of our ordinary human experience of everyday life, 
would it be like? 

His verses as well as his tales have that feeling of 
having been held a long time in this sort of imaginative 
suspense, turned over and over in the mind of the 
writer, and when they come to us in print, the reality 
of the human experience is so interwoven with the 
magic invention, that even after many readings, the 
spell remains unbroken. 


He does not always, it may be remembered, choose 
to wear rose-coloured spectacles any more than Hans 
Andersen did, and what he writes is sometimes grim 
and haunting ; but his integrity plays its part in such 
tales also, for the starting point always determines the 
end. His magic does not falsify the facts. Mere sen- 
sationalism, melodrama and morbidity have no part in 
his creativeness. If he plays with darkness, it is for the 
sake of examining the quality of darkness, to test its 
properties and not to raise bogies, to horrify nor to 
make the flesh creep. 

All the same, I daresay a child—particularly one 
whose home suroundings do not make him feel loved 
and therefore safe, may suffer poignantly in reading 
such a tale as Miss Kemima, for de la Mare is vivid; 
he makes the process of feeling, the sequence of cause 
and effect, reaction and emotion, so logical and clear 
that it becomes infectious and kindles imagination, 
almost unbearable for some people. That stirring up 
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of the spirit may well light up the secret places of a 
child’s heart, where miseries he would like to forget 
are tucked away, out of sight, because the pain has not 
been taken out of them for him. These are what hurt, 
rather than anything in such a story, most probably. 

There is a tendency to over-emphasise to-day the 
view that children read only for pleasure. Reading 
for pleasure, unfortunately, may not be the same thing 
as getting pleasure from what has been read. We all 
know the feeling of disgust with which a poor book is 
so often thrown down when the last page has been 
reached, though the reader may not have been able to 
leave it unfinished. In any case, it has been the chief 
aim of authors and publishers alike for the past thirty or 
forty years to provide books which children will read 
for pleasure. Their difficulty has been in their un- 
certainty as to what children like and why they read. 

In a comfortable chair by a good fire on a dismal 
day, an eight-year old’s Comic may be picked up by an 
elder brother or sister of, say, fourteen and read for 
pleasure. If, as conveniently to his hand, he had found 
a story which engrossed his mind and lit up his im- 
agination, he might equally have read that for pleas- 
ure, and found considerably more pleasure in reading. 

It will not please children in the long run if we bring 
all their books down to the level of comics, that is quite 
certain. They want comics, but they want books as 
well, and will probably be more ready to tackle them 
if they have no grievances to work off for having been 
deprived of their moments of frivolity. 

Few know with any certainty what a child is seeing 
in the printed word, or precisely what it is that makes 
the clear personal contact which holds the reader’s 
attention or tickles his sense of humour. There are 
two main elements in the comics (referring only to the 
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children’s comics and leaving out of the question those 
for adolescents which come into quite another cate- 
gory: humour of a kind, if you like so to qualify it 
and exaggerated impossible thrills. 

A child’s sense of humour is simple and often crude, 
but all children need fun and laughter: yet theré are 
remarkably few successful humorous books for them. 
Perhaps the sense of humour is too deeply part of 
human personality for most authors to be able to find 
the right words on the child’s level, for the funny 
moment they have conceived in their own adult minds, 
for it has to be conveyed with insinuations of matters 
not within the child’s experience; and so much adult 
humour depends on an association of incongruous 
ideas, while a child’s is often a matter of crude action, 
slapstick, on a simple plane. ‘The artist, on the other 
hand, is quick to catch the humorous look of a situa- 
tion, and expresses in line the exact inflexion of fun as 
seen by the child. There is nothing very original in 
the work of the comics, nothing of great artistic merit, 
but the child is perhaps seeing the old joke for the first 
time. 

As for the other side of the comics, the serial adven- 
ture—I suppose it fills that desire of the small boy, 
just emancipated from mother’s apron strings, who 
demands “ blood, clean blood and lots of it.” 


The only danger worth worrying about in Comics—- 
as in other classes of poor books—is the effect of an 


- undiluted diet of them over too long a period, by which 


a child is deprived—it may be irretrievably—of the 
pleasure and experience he would get from wider and 
better reading. Experience shows, I think, that all 
sorts of children at all levels of education and from all 
varieties of home background, from the highly intel- 
lectual to the wholly illiterate, read their comics with 
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passion for a period, but that the fit passes in a reason- 
able time in a great many cases so that by eleven or 
twelve the same children are laughing privately over 
their former addiction to them. 

It should be recognised however, that what appeals 
to a child in any slick exciting story is not necessarily 
the absence of ideas and good writing. Moreover the 
power of the storyteller lies in his hold on the reader. 
These young readers respond uncritically to the skill 
of the yarn-spinners, as any untrained minds would. 
They are being played upon, and enjoy to some extent 
being, in the common phrase, “taken out of them- 
selves ””—which means reading passively, in a state of 
mental inactivity, reacting involuntarily to deliberately 
created tensions, following the author slavishly, up all 
the blind alleys provided to work up the climax, or 
simply to spin out the number of words to a required 
length. 

A well written story with a strong convincing 
characterisation and realistic treatment would hold the 
reader as powerfully and possibly with no greater ex- 
penditure of mental effort at first reading; yet there 
would be a difference in its effect and in the child’s 
reaction. The true-to-life appeal would, all the time, 
be finding sufficient confirmation in the reader’s own 
experience to keep his judgment and common-sense 
active and satisfied. 

It is often agreed that children do not want to use 
their minds over their reading but would rather let 
themselves go emotionally; and that their natural 
choice is for the easy and empty and the thrilling 
stories. But the natural good taste of children is as- 
serted by those who work among them, over and over 
again, being more evident in younger children who 
have not been subject to the discouraging influences 
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which abound to prejudice them against using their 
own natural gifts to best advantage. 

There is also another side to the picture. Free 
choice is not quite the same high privilege for children 
that it is for adults, because the child does not know 
what there is to choose from. 

Boys and girls know their own minds well enough 
within the limits of their personal experience. They 
can choose positively between a vanilla and a straw- 
berry ice, for instance; or between ice cream and rice 
pudding. Offered a choice between a sorbet and 
angels on horseback, however, they have probably 
either to pick at random—which may be well worth 
while since it is at least adventurous—or to hold back, 
not knowing what they may be letting themselves in for 
unless further information is forthcoming. 

Choice in the field of books.is more complex. We 
adults have discovered in the process of growing up, 
the run of our own tastes in reading as in other matters. 
We know, too, what exists outside our own choice, that 
there are many other categories of books. Our tastes 
are narrow. We don’t even browse widely, but we are 
aware of other sections in the library; that there are 
shelves of biographies, of history and travel books, 
poetry and plays, works on scientific subjects for the 
ignorant as well as for the professional, on philosophy 
and music. We know pretty well what will be in the 
rows of love stories and thrillers. We even have an 
inkling of what the more serious books are like. Child- 
ren however, (that is boys and girls up to about fif- 
teen) have not yet even that grasp of what unknown 
books may be like. At their libraries, they tend to 
move rather conservatively from one book they have 
enjoyed to another as much like it as possible, or per- 
haps to one recommended by someone they trust. The 
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reader misses pleasure he never dreams 
of. 

If we are to be advised by children in our planning 
of books, we must be careful that we understand what 
is in their minds; for children do not always say just 
what they mean, nor mean simply what they say. They 
do not always see the full implications in questions 
about anything that concerns them personally and we, 
too often, make the mistake of expanding their bare 
answers with inferences which are wholly our own and 
of which the child has no knowledge. We must try 
to see with the child’s eyes, at his level of experience; 
but we who take responsibility for his books must 
also look ahead and take a longer view than could be 
expected from a child. 

In sizing up the significance of children’s enthus- 
iasms, it has to be remembered that these readers are 
encountering most situations in their books for the very 
first time. ‘Their own experience is so limited that al- 
most anything invented for them by an adult author is 
new and its possibilities as piquant and exciting as the 
rarest of new plots to ourselves. Like us, they may 
swallow a story whole at first reading, but that is not 
necessarily the end of the matter, and does not mean 
wholesale acceptance of all that was in it. Most child- 
ren have moments of reflection when they look back 
appraisingly at a book they have enjoyed, asking vital 
questions, such as, How much was true ? was any of 
it true? They have a trick of glancing sideways at 
what they have just read, half doubtfully, perhaps 
trying to see it through the eyes of someone else— 
someone rather looked up to, a friend, perhaps a par- 
ent, an elder brother—concerned to try to distinguish 


between fact and fiction. 
(To be continued) 

















Illustration by Evadne Rowan from The Wandering Moon 
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Islanders All 
By MuRIiEL KENT 


HEN Caliban tried to incite Stephano to 
murder with the words : 
Do that good mischief which may make 
this island Thine own for ever, 
the was making a cunning appeal to the 
almost universal sense of attraction that mankind feels 
towards islands. It is for the psychologists to trace the 
origins of that natural affection. But some men carry 
their inborn taste beyond the youthful stage when they 
were content to share island adventures and emergency 
rations with Crusoe or Masterman Ready or Steven- 
son’s treasure seekers. 


To Mr. Compton Mackenzie islands are the chosen 
setting for his daily life and creative work. To 
scientists they offer storm-bound, bird-haunted posts of 
observation, and a dwelling place in the tides. 
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One of the latter, Mr. R. M. Lockley, has, for some 
years past, published his notes and journals of investi- 
gation, particularly on Skokholm off the Welsh coast, 
in the pages of The Countryman every quarter and has 
produced attractive books also for young readers. The 
other scientist Dr. Fraser Darling, is well-known by 
his research work and writings on several of the small 
Western Scottish Isles, while his books for young read- 
ers, of which Sandy the Red Deer is the most recent, 
occupy an established place on the shelves of all 
children’s libraries. 

Another, still different type of book, Island Years. 
is Dr. Fraser Darling’s response to the “ demand from 
society for an account of island life.” ‘The public in 
fact, has refused to be put off with natural history, and 
insists on hearing what the professor and his wife and 
son did all day long, how they were protected from 
wind and weather, and what sort of food:they had in 
those wild places. 

They could not have chosen a better exponent of the 
art of living on desert islands nowadays. For this pro- 
fessor is young enough to feel boyish enjoyment in his 
experiences; he is imaginative, and attributes “ Some- 
thing of an elfish nature” in himself to the fact that 
he was born on Midsummer’s Eve. He has, moreover, 
the modesty of the true expert, a sympathetic way of 
observing animal behaviour, and a knack of making 
friends with individuals—for instance, Lily the gosling, 
rescued as a baby from some herons who were trying 
to steal the brood from a pair of grey lag geese. 

The intimacy between the naturalist and the bird, 
brought about by hand-rearing, resulted in Lily’s 
development as a personality, not as a wild goose. She 
took no notice of her tribe when they flew overhead 
and did not associate with other tame geese about the 
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camp. Her particular devotion to Dr. Fraser Darling 
was shown by seeking his companionship at every op- 
portunity. He says, “She would sit on my lap each 
evening after a supper of bread and milk and run her 
beak through my hair.” And the pleasure of her 
friendship made him resolve that, when he could settle 
in one place for some years, he would rear a whole 
brood of her species from the eggs, “and carry out a 
minute study of the social relationships which will 
ensue from their special contact with him as mother 
goose.” 

It was in the spring of 1936 that the Darling family 
landed on the little island chosen for the first season’s 
work, after a wait of three days for the chance of cros- 
sing from the mainland, and an extremely rough pas- 
sage when they ventured. Eilean a’ Cleirich (Isle of 
the Priest, or the Cleric) was its original name, now 
reduced to Clerach; and the scenery of the West High- 
lands is reproduced on a tiny scale within its compass. 
Though only half a square mile in size, the island has 
a coastline of six miles ; and the leader of the expedi- 
tion remarks, “ Exploration of every sea cleft and 
cave has taken a long time.” 

The first island home was made in a tent pitched 
near an old shieling—the remains of one built by an 
outlaw exiled from the mainland long ago—a burn, 
and a little grass plot. The imported live stock, goats 
and hens, had to be given some sort of shelter ; and 
the winds and rains of Clerach soon convinced the 
tent-dwellers that a second season could not be spent 
there without a hut. For fresh food they depended 
largely on fish caught in the calmer waters, from a can- 
vas and rubber kayak; and Mrs. Fraser Darling showed 
genius in devising good and varied meals in the most 
adverse conditions. She also shared in observation, 
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and in her husband’s very fine photographic work by 
which his book is illustrated. 

The Professor refused to be called asocial because 
he chose to leave the community. ‘“ My wish,” he de- 
clared, “is to serve, to give, to seek and interpret ;” 
and he believes in “ the cultural value of work which 
reveals the ways of life in animal societies.” A chap- 4 
ter of his book is devoted to the birds of Clerach ; the 
ravens and peregrine falcons, always in conflict, and 
both performing marvels of aerobatics in the breed- 
ing season ; geese of the grey lag and barnacle kinds ; 
oystercatchers and snipe, rock and meadow pipits. 
Four out of the six species of gulls that breed in Bri- 
tain form colonies on Clerach. Eider ducks and red- 
breasted mergansers have found a sanctuary there. 
The waders include curlews, redshanks, and numerous 
little purple sandpipers, with their tame and cheerful 
ways. But of these and many other bird visitors to 
the island, perhaps the most fascinating to the natural- 
ist was the storm petrel of mysterious existence, and 
the “churring song” which, heard at night, seemed to 
him a soothing lullaby. 

Before the 1936 expedition ended, Dr. Fraser Dar- 
ling heard that he had gained a Fellowship which 
would provide means for another session on Clerach ; 
for his projected studies of the Atlantic grey seals on 
Lunga, in the Treshnish group west of Mull, and on 
North Rona, forty-seven miles north-west of Cape 
Wrath. These later investigations occupied a great 
part of 1937 and 1938, and as their subject was con- 
nected with fisheries problems, Government support- ‘ 
ed them by providing transport to and from the is- 
lands in a coastal patrol cruiser. 

The months spent on Lunga and North Rona, espec- 
ially in winter, needed hardihood and endurance. The 
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naturalist’s main purpose involved stalking seals over 
slippery rocks, or in the water, while laden with 
heavy and valuable gear, to obtain close views and 
photographs. The great bulls and cows were ex- 
tremely wary of human approach, but not unfriendly 
to one whose attitude to the animal world is courteous 
as well as scientific. And the baby seals, playful and 
engaging little beasts, would even allow him to handle 
them and scratch their backs, in imitation of their 
mothers’ fondling ways. 


Another employment was the excavation of St. 
Ronan’s eighth century chapel and cell, to the extent 
that they now appear as “a simple early church in a 
very fair state of preservation because it has been al- 
most buried for so long.” North Rona also provided 
rare and exciting visions of bird life in the autumn 
migration season, enabling Dr. Fraser Darling to add 
many new names to the existing records. 


When he left the island just before Christmas, 1938, 


it kept a hold on his heart ; for he had proved him- 
self akin to Emerson’s solitary : 


. Choosing light, wave, rock and bird 
Before the money-loving herd, 


He shall meet the speeding year 
Without wailing, without fear . 
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Illustration by T. R. Freeman from The Lark on the Wing (Oxford) 


The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


ApsHEAD, M. & Bong, S. The little boy and his house. 
Dent 8/6 

I have not a copy of the original edition of this enchanting 
book by me for comparison, but memory suggests that the new 
edition is substantially different. It seems fair therefore to treat 
this as a new book. It is heartily welcome. 

The little boy who wanted to build an ideal house went 
first with a most knowledgeable uncle to see how other people 
built their houses. His conclusion, after considerable research, 
was that “it all depends on where you live and what you have to 
build with.” This excellent lesson is hammered home in a 
series of most attractive coloured pictures, free and vigorous 
in drawing and yet accurate in detail. The text is simple and 
should be read with some ease by quite young children. The 
book should have a wide sale among libraries and schools, and 
I hope that plenty of discriminating uncles will find it at 
Christmas. 

M. S. Crouch. 
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Brown, M. W. O said the squirrel. Illus. by Ylla. 
32 pp. 11 X 8%. cloth back . : Harvill 7/6 


This is a picture book of fine photographs of a squirrel, a 
kitten and one or two other animals. The story, of course, 
is merely a series of links between the pictures. Indeed this 
cannot be called a story book in any sense of the term. Each 
picture could have been published separately. Each is a mag- 
nificient animal photograph. 

H.J.B.W. 


Cuonz, S. A bell for Ursli. Illus. by Alois Carigiet. 


O.U.P. 8/6 


There is a breadth and exuberance about these pictures 
which reminds one of those delightful early picture-books of 
Ludwig Bemelmans, now, alas, unobtainable. The drawing 
is virile and uninhibited, showing a healthy disregard for 
proportion and perspective. The artist has a nice sense of 
colour, and he knows the value of contrast as the pages are 
turned. The story is agreeable. Most readers’ hearts will go 
out to little Ursli, who was anxious to make a brave show at 
the Spring Festival in the Engadine Mountains, and who was 
given only a wretched tinkle-bell. Being a brave lad, he dared 
the treacherous mountain snows to fetch the great bell from 
his summer hut, and so was able to lead the procession. In 
translation the rhyming couplets have turned rather flat, but 
that is a small criticism of a book which is so gay, happy and 


colourful. 
M. S. Crouch. 


De Brunuorr, L. Picnic at Babar’s. Illus. by the 
author. 40 pp. 143 X 104 cloth back. Methuen 12/6 





Let it be admitted at once that this latest volume of ad- 
ventures of Babar and his friends and family is disappointing. 
Any young reader making with this volume his first introduction 
to the famous Babar may be forgiven if he fails to experience 
the joy that the earlier Babar books always give. The plain 
truth is that Laurent de Brunhoff has none of the genius of 
his father. Jean’s claim to the unique position he holds is 
partly the result of an extraordinarily close relationship between 
story and pictures. His stories have great simplicity yet 
possess warmth and completeness. They move gently onwards 
to a logical and satisfying conclusion. Laurent, in his efforts 
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to achieve the simplicity of his father’s style has achieved 
merely scrappiness and mediocrity. He is more successful in 
his pictures but even in these we miss the rich imagination and 
quiet humour that the earlier volumes possessed. A comparison 
I was able to make between these and the present one convinced 
me that Laurent should now strike out in a line of his own. 


H.J.B.W. 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 
CrarKeE, E. L. Farmer Drowsy. Illus. by Arnrid 
Johnston. 32 pp. 7 X 7 boards. . Oxford 3/6 
CrarKE, E. L. Drowsy’s Christmas Eve. Illus by 
Arnrid Johnston. 32 pp. 7 X 7 boards Oxford 3/6 


Two new books about Drowsy and his friends are welcome 
because here we have that not too usual combination of good 
story, good illustration and an attractively inviting external 
appearance. This is not to say that there are no imperfections. 
There are, the most striking of these being an unforgivable 
lapse on the artist’s part. If the story says Father Christmas 
is wearing a red cloak, red it must be and not blue as in the 
picture on the same page. No child will miss this discrepancy 
and no illustrator should be guilty of it; least of all an artist 
of Miss Johnstone’s standing. 

In Farmer Drowsy Drowsy and his friend Timmy, aided 
by the Mole, decide to grow more food and do so with great 
success. It is a well-told story with happy touches of humour. 
Drowsy’s Christmas Eve is a volume containing three short 
stories, the best of which is The Pantomime which describes a 
birthday party for the Tortoise. It is good news also that the 
two previous volumes in this delightful series are again in print. 

H.J.B.W. 


Hare-Scott, K. Brandy tells his story. Illus. by 
Nigel C. Mould. ; ; Peter Garnett 6/- 


It would be pleasant to welcome a new publisher of child- 
ren’s books, but unfortunately this will not do at all. No one 
will be likely to doubt Mr. Hare-Scott’s love of dogs or his 
knowledge of their habits, both essential qualities in the writer 
of: a dog book. To these, however, must be added literary 
skill, and this is too little evident in Brandy tells his story. I 
have developed a certain amount of sales-resistance to books of 
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this sort, and this neither author nor artist overcome in the 
slightest degree. ‘The book is dull; the incidents stereotyped. 
(Do all dogs do the same things ?) 

I am tempted to quarrel with the publisher over the format. 
One is prepared to put up with the inconveniences of a large 
page for the sake of illustrations which need space in which to 
make their effect. This book has only two full-page illustra- 
tions, both mediocre, and one suspects that the book is being 

palmed off on the unwary as a picture book. 
M. S. Crouch. 

Jansson, T. Finn Family Moomintroll. Illus. by 

E. Portch. 170 pp. 73 X 5. . ; Benn 6/- 


The Finn Family Moomintroll are a company of odd 
creatures, closely related to those which arrive in doodles on 
blotting paper. They live in a valley in the Finnish Forests, 
(this book about them is a translation from the Swedish), a 
place where “ everyone did what they liked and never worried 
about tomorrow.” To add to this large scope, they find a 
Hobgoblin’s hat, magic enough to turn anything into the most 
unlikely thing to come into your head. Here is fantasy which 
is truly fantastic concerning characters with real character, and 
it is fun all the way. 

It reads well aloud, is pleasantly written, and here and 
there in its pages the reader can pick up the gift of an aside as 
charming as the one about butterflies, “ as everyone knows, if 
the first butterfly you see is yellow the summer will be a happy 
one., If it is white then you will just have a quiet summer. 
Black and brown butterflies should never be talked about— 


they are much too sad.” P. Whitlock. 
Lanc, A. (Ed.) Yellow Fairy Book. Illus. by 

J. Holland. 329 pp. 84 X 5}. . Longmans 10/6 
Lane, A. (Ed.) Red Fairy Book. Illus. by M. Simont. 

364 pp. 84 X 54. , ; Longmans 10/6 


Continuing their reprints of the Andrew Lang Fairy 
Books the publishers continue to give us an edition with large 
type, good margins, and a generally attractive appearance but 
still we have to express our regret that no better illustrators 
have been found. Neither Miss Holland nor Miss Simont are 
likely to retain in the hearts of coming generations of readers 
the affectionate memory that is held for the work of H. J. Ford 
and G. P. H. Hood. HIB.W. 
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Le GALLIENNE, E. Flossie and Bossie. Illus. by 
Garth Williams. 173 pp. 8} X 5. ; Faber 8/6 


From the original Chaunticler onwards the barnyard has 
provided a picturesque field from which to illustrate the more 
obvious moral lessons. Miss Le Gallienne describes this story 
as a moral tale and her matter-of-fact handling and approach, 
her skill as a story-teller, and her preservation of a certain 
traditional atmosphere around a fittingly modernised scene up- 
hold the moral as an intrinsic yet never obtrusive part of the 
story. 

Though Flossie suffers from an inferiority complex, studies 
philosophy, and prays for deliverance from her difficulties — 
though Bossie is vanity personified and only through tribulation 
becomes a tolerable creature,—yet the underlying truth is saved 
from being ponderous by the clever mixture of humour and 

pathos. Flossie’s meek yet noble nature, which has in it some- 
thing reminiscent of a younger Dame Pertelet, will win the 
sympathy of readers young and old who will rejoice at her final 
and unexpected triumph. This is an excellent story which 
should appeal to intelligent children of nine and upwards as 
The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen appeals to young- 
er ones. E.R.W. 











Illustration by J. Selby-Lowndes from Night Hawk (Collins) 
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Lewis, C. S. The Lion, the witch and the wardrobe. 
Illus. by Pauline Baynes. 173 pp. 8 X 54. Bles 8/6 





This is a strange, powerful story; and though open to critic- 
ism as reading for children, is likely to remain in the memory 
because of the simple strength in its writing and the imaginative 
vigour which brings its scenes so vividly into being. 

The opening chapters are quite enchanting as the youngest 
of four brothers and sisters steps into a wardrobe and out on 
the other side into a magic land. Candour and reason add 
strength to the imagination and win the confidence of the reader. 
Edmund also makes an excursion into the wardrobe. Edmund 
is mot a nice boy; he is mean, spiteful, revengeful. In the end 
all four go together and learn the true nature of the witch’s 
spell under which the land labours. They hear of the hope 
of the lion’s return and of a legend which concerns themselves 
and the one chance of doing away with the witch forever. All 
four are required for it; but Edmund has already made a bar- 
gain with the witch, to bring her his brother and sisters. 

The story offers much that is lovely before the grim climax 
is reached, yet all the time the reader is kept curiously and 
intently aware of the perils that threaten. 

I felt the author’s magic went all awry from this point 
on. The tension, the horror and the sheer pain is too great for 
young readers,—and remember this may well be read by any- 
one as young as eight or’nine. The perception of horror and 
pain is keen because of a disarming quality which pierces the 
defences, leaving the young reader vulnerable, soft-hearted, 
by the time the crisis comes. The worst horror lies in the 
scene in which the witch prepares to kill Edmund so that, at 
least, the four children cannot be together for her undoing. 
Edmund is rescued of course, but there is worse to follow. The 
witch claims by established right, his blood as a traitor, and 
his brother and sisters beg the lion to save him. Aslan, King 
of the Beasts, offers his own life for Edmund’s. The witch’s 
crew triumphantly seize him, bind and muzzle him, spit on him, 
shave off his golden mane, humiliate him, drag him to the altar 
stone where the witch plunges her knife through the heart and 
kills him. ‘The description is full and plain.and the reactions 
of the little girls, who have followed the lion right to his 
death, serve as a window through which the reader is made to 
feel intimately the whole experience, blood, foam and all. There 
is a certain beauty even -here.for minds. mature enough to accept 
it; but for young sensibilities I felt it beyond endurance. 
Eleanor Graham. 
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Lyncu, P. The Seventh Pig. Illus. ie J. Sullivan. 
240 pp. 8 X 54. é Dent 8/6 

Not for nothing, 1 feel sure, is this volume of stories dedi- 
cated to “ Mrs. Hennessey,” for that was the name of the 
beloved “ Shanachie” in Patricia Lynch’s own childhood, the 
teller of tales to whom old and young ran to listen. 

These are sturdy stories, full of warmth and homeliness, 
and the things that make life sweet. There are tales of poor 
boys with good mothers, much faith and. all too little in purse 
and larder; and the author is at her pithiest and saltiest and 
her most human in them. Even her most trivial characters 
are as surely flesh and blood as the hand that is holding the 
book, and they step right out of the page to meet you. 

It must be something to be Irish, and able to listen when 
the spirit moves you to the tellers of tales, particularly to such 
tales as these, glowing with comfort and confidence, expounding 
virtue in simple terms, teaching truth and steadfastness and 
love of your neighbour—for these are part and parcel of Patri- 
cia Lynch’s writing, with over all the sparkle of magic to catch 
and rouse the reader’s (or listener’s) own imagination. 

The book set me wondering how many women in England 
have still any store of stories to tell ? Not tales out of books, 
but those told from one generation to another, carrying over 
with them the fruit of experience and folly and the memory of 
lives lived in circumstances very different from anything known 
by the young to-day. 

The Seventh Pig will be welcomed by storytellers every- 
where as well as by the children themselves. The pictures are 
unusual, pleasant as to the drawing of people and background 
scenes, but sometimes a little heavy in line. 

Eleanor Graham. 


McGiutt, H. M. The Hind in the Forest, and other 
tales by the Comtesse D’Aulnoy. Illus. by Sylvia 
Green. 352 pp. 73 X 5. , Roger Ingram 9/- 


This is a worthy companion to Miss McGill’s other book 
for children—her retelling of Perrault’s Tales of Long Ago. 
The stories in this yolume are less well-known than Perrault’s; 
among the more familiar are The White Cat and The Blue 
Bird. If read aloud or told to small children, a certain amount 
of cutting would be necessary, for, as Miss McGill remarks 
in her preface, the French fairy tale was a fashionable Court 
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diversion, and as such was apt to become rather involved in the 
telling. These translations are made in graceful modern lang- 
uage, and the old verse summaries are replaced by neat pieces 
by Sylvia Green, who also contributes several full-page black 
and white illustrations. The two books should take their place 
alongside Andrew Lang’s coloured Fairy Books on the librar- 
ian’s bookshelves. 


M. E. Ellis. 
Uttiey, A. Snug and Serena meet a queen. Snug 
and Serena pick cowslips. Both illus. by Katherine 
Wigglesworth ‘ ‘ ; Heinemann 3/6 each 


Mrs. Uttley has no more devoted admirer than me, and I 
am prepared to welcome the first of a new series of little books 
as much as:I do each new Little Grey Rabbit or Sam Pig. It 
is only fair to add that these books do not seem to be vintage 
Uttley. They have less of the underlying toughness of North- 
Country folklore than the Little Grey Rabbit stories; they are 
softer, prettier. Similarly the new artist, though she follows 
closely enough the pattern of Miss Tempest’s illustrations, is 
not far from being insipid in her colour and design. 

I hope this will not be thought ungracious. Any book by 
so distinguished a writer must be judged by the highest stand- 
ards. I know that many children will gain pleasure from these 
little books, and I am confident that the many others which are 


likely to come in this series will be sure of a warm welcome. 
M. S. Crouch. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Atkinson, M. E. Steeple dina Illus. by C. Hough. 
271 pp. 8 X 54. ; P Bodley Head 8/6 


Here we have the Saban again working out a revenge 
upon the Roberts family of three who boast that they are en- 
gaged on an adventure every bit as good as any the Locketts 
have written about. The plan of campaign seems rather vague 
and the ‘ mystery’ unusually trifling—it is followed by a 
gymkhana in which Bill carries almost all before him and suc- 
cessfully routs Frank Roberts while Jane still keeps the secret 
of the Roberts’ previous night’s attack on the horses and 
herself. The story has less of the irritating harking back to 
other books and fewer of the other noticeable mannerisms to 
which the author has lately become addicted, but the plot never 
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seems very clear in her mind. No doubt it will pass muster 
with the Lockett fans but I feel that Miss Atkinson could do 
much better if she would. 

E.R.W. 


BarnE, K. Roly’s dogs. Illus. van oe 235 pp. 
74 x - 4 ‘ . Dent 8/6 


The ite sities we met in Dusty’s Windmill, and 
Thirza, the young dog trainer of Bracken meet in this story, 
set once more in the Sussex countryside. Uncle Roly and Aunt 
Myra have invited the children to Steadings to help in training 
a motley collection of dogs which are to appear in a film made 
from one of Roly’s books. We learn a good deal about the 
characteristics of the Peke, the Afghan, the French Poodle and 
the Bull-dog, and even the humble mongrel pup is not forgot- 
ten. Life in such a household is not easy, particularly when a 
temperamental film-star and her quarrelsome chow arrive, and 
one cannot blame young Dinah for retiring to the quieter and 
very select company of Mr. and Mrs. Felix and their perform- 
ing cats. (Incidentally, it is interesting to know that it is a 
fact that “ these fascinating egoists ” as Mrs. Barne calls them, 
can actually be trained to perform in public). The drawings, 
particularly of the animals, are good. Older boys and girls who 
like dogs and want to know how they are used in film work, 
will enjoy this book, particularly if they have met the Farrar 
family before. 

M. E. Ellis. 


CuHarLTon, M. Wind from Spain. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 232 pp. 8 X5. ; ; Methuen 9/6 


Frances Treherne, the young heroine of this story, lives 
at Pendellion in Cornwall at the time when the whole country 
anxiously awaits Philip of Spain’s attempt to conquer England 
with his much vaunted Armada. Besides the family at Pen- 
dellion and their friends and neighbours many famous men of 
the times, including Raleigh, Drake and Grenville are intro- 
: duced in the story and sufficiently well-characterised. In the 

main, however, the action is concerned with the preparations 
for defence and attack and with the country life of the times 
rather than with the actual battle. Frances delights in nothing 
so much as in riding and with her friend Colum Carlion she has 
both fun and more serious adventures. 
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The historical and social background is well drawn and 
the story has a more actual and immediate interest to those 
who remember the preparations for invasion in the late war. 
But that does not include the children for whom it is intended, 
whose interest will be mainly in the romantic and historical 
aspects. For them it might have been better to have fewer 
minor characters, for they crowd the scene and cause some 
confusion, since the characterisation is not sufficiently strong 
to give many of them more than a vague appearance. As a 
historical novel for schools however, the book may be recom- 
mended. E.R.W. 


Du Soz, R. C. Sea Boots. Illus. by P. A. Jobson. 
157 pp. 74 X 5... ‘ ; Gryphon Books 6/- 


Young Pedro Fernandez has fishing in his blood and after 
his fisherman father is lost at sea Pedro stows away on a tuna 
fishing boat. Given a job helping the cook he later helps in 
the fishing, shares all the dangers and excitements of storms 
and lifesaving and finally is found to have proved his worth 
and is accepted by his fishermen mates as one of them. 

This story of the tuna fishing industry off the coast of 
Lower California reads well, gives a good idea of this sort 
of fishing, develops well in the character of Pedro and will be 
read by boys of eleven to fourteen with enjoyment and much 
interest. The dangers and excitements are not overdrawn and 


on the whole it can be considered a book to be recommended. 
H.J.B.W. 





Illustration by Margery Gill from The Islanders (Oxford) 
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Epwin, M. This way to Greenacres. Illus. by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. 263 pp. 74 X 5. Longmans 8/6 


Maribel Edwin has an easy, attractive way of writing 
about the little animals of our countryside, and she tells here, 
among other matters, the natural adventures of a hare on the 
Sussex Downs, in the first year of its life. Naturally also, the 
story involves sidelights on many of the other animals, foxes, 
weasels, hedgehogs, crows. As a leveret, the hare was rescued 
by a boy and girl who kept it for a time as a pet. These child- 
ren serve pleasantly to bind the incidents together into a story 
which is rich with the fruits of personal observation. Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe has made delightful drawings for it which 
give the spirit of the downs and delightfully decorate the pages. 

Boys and girls about 9-13 who love animals will enjoy it 
most. 

Eleanor Graham. 


Ha.tett, J. The bucking chestnut. Illus. by Marjorie 
Christie. 256 pp. ; : : ; Collins 8/6 


Here is another pony book, this time by a 16-year-old girl 
who evidently loves riding and country life. Miss Hallet 
writes amusingly and realistically of fiery-tempered Patsy who 
rackets about the lanes on (and off) her old bicycle, of her 
quieter friend Charmian and the pony they share, and of spoilt 
young Priscilla from the local Manor House, and the difficulties 
she encounters before she can swallow her pride sufficiently to 
be admitted to the friendship for which she longs. Patsy has 
no pony of her own, but needless to say, before the story is 
over, she has acquired the most difficult animal in the book. 
She is a plucky young person, and we wish her luck with him. 
It will be interesting to see if Miss Hallett continues to write; 
she has an eye for character, an easy style and a delight in the 
simple sights and sounds of the countryside which should help 
her in writing the outdoor adventure type of story. 

The black and white drawings are not outstanding; the 
cover design by Marcia Lane Foster is good—this artist has 
a very sure touch in drawing spirited creatures, both human 
and animal. 

M. E, Ellis. 
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James, G. John and — Aunt. Illus. 282 pp. 
74 X 4h ~~ . P , Muller 8/6 


The author writes me charmingly of her own childhood 
in Japan—a pleasant, happy time it was, with its foreign back- 
ground, the delightful parents who sound so young and artless 
against our modern quasi-scientific efficiency, and Gracie and her 
brother, natural, unspoiled children, and so easily pleased. The 
figure which delighted me most of all was the Chinese nurse 
with her humour and her devotion. I could have heard much 
more of her. 


The author draws on memories which are, plainly, still 
fresh and very full. We have very few books of reminiscences 
such as these, though children generally like them if they are 
well presented. The danger lies, of course, in the scrappiness 
which piecemeal remembering may lead to. Even here the story 
might, with advantage, have been pulled together so that 
characters did not drop out so blankly between episodes. The 
author could, I daresay, have produced just that little more— 
certainly, if subject for instance to a child’s relentless question- 
ing | And without falsification or fabrication at that ! I felt 
a stronger story element would have recommended it to a wider 
public, though those—mainly girls of 11-15—who really get 
down to it will have something to remember all their lives. 

Eleanor Graham. 


Kye, E. The Provost’s Jewel. Illus. by J. Coles- 
worthy. 237 pp. 8 X 5. 3 7 P. Davies 8/6 


Walter and Chatty Macfadyen are left orphans and 
though their uncle, Lieutenant Walter Macfadyen of the New 
York Special Police is willing to adopt Walter, he feels unable 
to take Chatty also. Walter objects strongly to being parted 
from his sister, but his uncle, not wishing to appear to give in 
too easily, tells the boy to go and earn his own living for two 
months and if, at the end of that time he has proved his worth, 
both he and Chatty shall go to America. Walter accepts the 
challenge and sets out to track the Seagos, a couple of noted 
jewel thieves who have come ostensibly to tour Scotland, but 
of whose real motives his uncle is very suspicious. Walter has 
an exciting, exasperating and often dangerous time and in the 
end is obliged to wire for his uncle, with whose help the Seagos 
are foiled in their attempt on the Provost’s jewel. 
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The story is told in vigorous and humorous style and 
young Walter is an entertaining and attractive character with 
much initiative and courage. His adventures are credible, 
though the Provost and those about him seem rather ingenuous- 
ly unsuspecting for Scots and one would imagine that an ex- 
perienced sleuth like Uncle Walter would immediately realise 
that a fake jewel was being used. But presumably the thriller- 
writer is allowed a certain licence and the best detectives must 
show unexplainable obtuseness at times or the plot would never 
work out as it should. Miss Kyle’s work has the merit of 
clarity and purpose and the tale moves briskly. 

E.R.W. 
LoveLL, P.M. We newer thought of that. Illus. by 
Ruth Gervis. 174 pp. 74 X 44. Heinemann 8/6 


A family of three children and two others spend a holi- 
day in the South of France. When their time and money are 
almost exhausted, they daringly rent a café and run it in order 
to have somewhere to live and the means to stay on till the end 
of the summer. They work hard organising the place, and, 
full of enterprise, offer their customers English tea, scones, and 
omelettes, with songs while they eat. There are anxious 
moments when the business does not seem to be paying its way, 
but with luck they win through. 

This is a book that I should think can only be offered to 
girls. I cannot imagine boys enjoying all the domestic detail and 
the gentle touch of romance. At least two contrived coinci- 
dences are essential to the story, but the whole is so vastly 
improbable that they can, if one is swallowing, go down with 
the rest. The characterisation is indistinct, sentences in many 
conversations could easily be shuffled among the speakers, and 
the background conjured no feeling that the children really 
were in the South of France, indeed, it could have been hap- 
pening in Sidmouth or Angmering-on-Sea. 

P. Whitlock. 


Lyon, E. The House in hiding. Illus. by the author. 
238 pp. 7% X 54. . Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 


Here is a book to make the sun shine on a dull day and 
one that can be read over and over again. It is a gay lively 
family adventure story in which the children are free to have 
the most ravishing adventures without being first divorced 
from their parents and home. The scene is in the Western 
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Highlands, in sight of the Isle of Skye. —The Kennedy boy and 
girl, messing about with a boat, discover a little, hidden, desert- 
ed house, and decide to camp there, but to keep it a secret. 
They have a most sensible and practicable arrangement for keep- 
ing touch with their home, and leave notes in a certain spot, 
where of course, mother can leave supplies of food and anything 
else she thinks fit. Otherwise they are as free as air. 

It is a most good-humoured story, catching the happiness 
and care-free atmosphere of those who are trusted, and in return 
trust their parents. The characterisation is thoroughly true to 
life, both of adults and children. Even the awkward guest 
and her silly, artistic Mamma, are fairly drawn, kindly, not 
in caricature, and the story gains from the reality of the contrast 
and the satisfaction of seeing the visitor grow more sensible ! 
The children seem born to trouble and have adventures that 
are thrilling but highly probable, considering their cheerful 
carelessness and the sort of country they are in. Their little 
tub of a boat is safe enough, but there are tides to be considered, 
rocks and waterfalls—and even the small matter of tying it up 
securely when visiting new shores. It was when Ian had for- 
gotten to make sure that the rope was tied to the boat as well 
as to the rock on the beach, that he remarked ruefully, watching 
it rocking on the waves, far out to sea. ‘‘ We've been nearly 
burnt, and nearly drowned, and now we're going to be nearly 
starved.” 

After reading it, I felt as though I had been visiting the 
islands and had smelt the keen air and the turf fires and watched 
the sun on the mountains. The best ages for it are probably 
from 10 to 14, but it is one of those books to be read almost 


by all ages. 
Eleanor Graham. 


Orico, I. Giovanna and Jane. Ullus. by R. McEwen. 
136 pp. 8 X 5}. ; ; ‘ ‘ Cape 7/6 





Since the war there have been numerous exchanges of 
visits between children of this and other European countries 
so that a story dealing with such visits must be of interest not 
only to young readers but also to those adults who believe that 
such interchange is a valuable contribution to world peace. 
In the present story the English child in Italy and the Italian 
in England are unhappy in the homes to which they have been 
sent and both run away. They find respectively the English 
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soldier and the Italian prisoner of war they have known during 
the war and they alone of the children visiting other countries 
enjoy their stay. From this the author—and publisher—draw 
the extraordinary conclusion that, “ adventures planned for 
children by well-meaning grown-ups are not likely to be nearly 
so enjoyable as those the children embark on unaided.” Parts 
of the story are exciting and interesting. But apart from this 
it is difficult to understand what are the author’s aims and 
ideas and I feel that she has done little but propagate rather 
stupid prejudice and has wasted a good idea on a mediocre book. 
One cannot believe that such unsympathetic and uninterest- 
ed women as Mrs. Simpson and Signora Elvira would offer 
hospitality to the children in the first place. The author would 
seem to realise this and her explanation of the two women’s 
motives is very unconvincing. My experience of the parties of 
foreign children who have come to this country has convinced 
me that the hostesses love children, wish to do the best they 
can for them and generally give them an enjoyable time. 
E.R.W. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Adventure and Discovery, 5. Illus. 288 pp. 9 X 6}. 

Cape 12/6 
This series is now a much looked-for event each year and 
enthusiasts will have noted with regret that the companion 
volume to this, Discovery and Romance, 5 has not been an- 
nounced. This book is an annual which gives its readers credit 
for some intelligence and a lively interest in the things around 
them and is far and away superior to any other of the annual 
publications. The contents are varied and only in the first 
article, High Speed Flight do they call upon more than usual 

scientific knowledge for their appreciation. 
H.J.B.W. 


STREATFEILD, N. (Ed.). The Years of grace. Illus. 
383 pp. 8} X 6. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Evans 15/- 


Since so many well-known people, often experts in their 
field, have contributed to this ambitious undertaking, it could 
not fail to have some positive value for the public for which 
it is intended. Divided into sections dealing with personal ap- 
pearance, the home, leisure occupations, sport and careers, it 
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stems from Miss Streatfeild’s own remembered youth and its 
problems, and attempts to give help and guidance to girls on the 
threshold of womanhood. Some of the chapters are very good 
indeed,—Cora Gordon on sketching and Magdalen King-Hall 
in The Stone in the Pond, to mention only two. The two 
sections on Home and Leisure are best handled, though there 
are notable omissions, particularly in the latter. In the section on 
Careers there is little to appeal to the very ordinary girl and no 
emphasis at all on the cardinal principle that every type of work 
is of value and that conscientious effort often wrings satisfac- 
tion out of a distasteful job. 


The trend of the age is towards the more spectacular 
careers and though Arnold Haskell gives a strong warning 
against ballet dancing for any but the exceptionally gifted, yet 
there is little in this book to indicate that ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ also play an important patt in community 
life. Perhaps someday someone will write a book showing how 
to get satisfaction out of the more mundane occupations which 
must be the lot of the vast majority of girls. 

E.R.W. 


Vipont, E. The Lark on the wing. Illus. by T. R. 
Freeman. 234 pp. 8} X 5}... ; Oxford 8/6 


In this sequel to The Lark in the Morn Kit Haverard, 
after some setbacks and much hard work achieves her ambition 
to become a great singer. Readers of the earlier story will not 
be disappointed in this one, which has all the good qualities of 
its predecessor, chief among which are the atmosphere of sin- 
cerity and the high moral values which are nevertheless present- 
ed with simplicity and without sententiousness as a natural 
accompaniment to life. The story is full and interesting, with 
a well worked and suitable background and even the minor 
characters have individuality. 

The author is particularly successful in contrasting the 
immaturity of youth with the riper wisdom of the adult and 
in suggesting the natural development of the young mind and 
character. She is one of the few dependable writers of books 
for the younger adolescent girl and her thoughtful, conscien- 
tious work with its emphasis on fundamentals and its courageous 
yet matter of fact religious sentiment may be thoroughly 
recommended for them. 

E.R.W. 











TALE TOLD TO TERRY 
ESTHER MEYNELL 


An enchanting story about a small 
boy who lives on a Sussex farm, 
and hears tales from his grand- 
mother about the prehistoric people 
who lived on the Downs. A delight- 
ful combination of history and real- 
istic, everyday adventures by a fam- 
ous novelist and Sussex chronicler. 
Fully illustrated. 10/6 


THE TWENTY-ONE BALLOONS 


WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 

This. is an amusing and impossible tale about an imagin- 
ary balloon flight made by a professor during the 19th 
century. It won the first prize for children’s books in the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune's Spring Book Festival. “ This is 
certainly the most remarkable book for children this 
year.""—Junior Bookshelf. 200 pages, Lavishly illustrated 
by the Author. 10/6 
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| SUSSEX 
COMMANDO ADVENTURE 
ERIC LEYLAND PETER LETHBRIDGE 
Bill, Sam and Henry, the in- The Beresford family, al- 
corrigible who appeared in ready established favourites 
Mystery Moor, are involved through Lakeland Adven- 
in an exciting cross-country ture, etc. enjoy a _hair- 
race, during which they un- raising adventure on the 


cover @ mysterious criminal Sussex Downs. Coloured 
plot. Coloured frontispiece 6/- frontispiece 6/- 


THE LOST MOON MYSTERY 
L. A. WADSWORTH 


A fast-moving, gripping mystery in which the two teen-age 
heroes only narrowly escape a violent end. By the author 
of The Bronze Arrow Mystery, etc. Coloured frontispiece 6/- 
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WOODFIELD AND STANLEY 


WE WISH TO SELL YOU THE BEST BOOKS 
and in our effort to do this we carry a 
stock which we have reason to believe 
is the best in this country so far as 
quality is concerned. Discriminating 
buyers of children’s books turn to us 
knowing that the worth-while books they 
are seeking are on our shelves. And 
what of the others, the not quite so 
good books? We assure you that they 
are all examined by our staff with critical 
judgment. If they pass the test, all 
well and good. They take their place 
on our shelves and in our regular stock 
lists. 


KIRKBURTON - HUDDERSFIELD 





The Stanley Press Ltd., 27 Bradjord Road, Dewsbury. 
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